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PREFACE 

The authors of this little Primer believe that children may learn 
to read as naturally and eagerly as they learn to talk. But success 
depends upon the extent to which the child is led to feel an imme- 
diate need or desire for giving attention to the printed matter. 
If the words are going to tell him to do something that he may be 
permitted to live out right then and there, or see another live out, 
the reading becomes a tool that it is a delight to wield. 

Stilted, mechanical, monotonous expression in a primary reading 
lesson tells only too plainly that there is a lack of motive in the 
child's mind for wielding the tool presented to him. 

Most of the reading lessons in this book are specifically adapted 
to being carried out in action : others are planned to hold the 
attention through interest in the plot. 

Much care has been given to grading the lessons in the first half 
of the book, in order to have the staple words appear in the usual 
order of necessity in the schoolroom (see Blackboard I^reparation, 
page 125); but there has been no rigid attempt to confine the reading 
to such words, when other words were deemed necessary to round 
out a plot, or give vital interest to the exercise. These extra words 
and expressions (printed in smaller type) should be rendered by the 
teacher just as freely as a mother extends her hand at certain inter- 
vals to the child who is learning to walk, or just as freely and 
incidentally as she supplies the missing words in his broken speech 
when he first begins to talk. There is no more need in Primer work 
of exacting complete independence in the reading of any given page 
before proceeding to the next than there is need of compelling a 
child to walk back and forth between two objects until independent 
of help, before allowing him to start off in any other direction. 

5 
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With the exception of the last few pages of the book, it will be 
noted, that, where sentences are so long as to require more than one 
line, they are broken up in such a way as not to disturb the unity of 
any phrase or group of words which should be read as a unit. For 
instance, " for some water " and " to the cart " are units of thought ; 
and the habit of expressing them as such is strengthened by seeing 
the parts together on one line. 

The moral influence of the material has been carefully considered. 
The characters which the children personate, the occupations which 
they pantomime, the games they play, and the language used in giv- 
ing expression to certain sentiments, have all been planned with a 
view to fostering the best development ethically and socially. TJie 
illustrations co-operate toward effecting the same end. 

Lesson Notes for the teacher are given on pages 127 and 128. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due Fleming H. Kevell Company, 
for permission to use certain selections from their publications, and 
to the American Book Company for the use of " Our Flag," from 
their « Child's Song Book." 
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STORY FRIENDS* 

Hark to the Brownie elfs 
Calling the children to play : — 

'' Children, O children ! '' 
(Just hear what they say ! ) 

^^ You may dance with the fairies, 

Or romp w^ith the bear. 
And on Pegasus ride 

To the clouds, if you care. 

^^ Tou may swim with the fishes 

Deep down in the sea. 
Or sail in the sky. 

And a star child be. 

'' Children, O children ! 

Much more you may do 
In this wonderful land 

Here waiting for you." 

* To be read to the children when discussing the accompanying illustration. 




Papa 



Mamina 



Baby 




Papa 



Mamma 



Baby 




Papa 



Mamm.a 



Baby 
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Good-morning ! * 

Good-morning, children. 

Good-morning to you. 

Mamma dear, and papa dear. 

Good-morning to you. 

Brother, sister, and baby dear. 

Good-morning to yon. 

Good-'morning to all. 

Good-morning to all. 

[* See note 1 .] 
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table 



table 



chair 



(•liair 



door 



door 



windoAV 

wiiidoAV 



pitcher 

pitcher 



[See note 2.] 
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chair 

door 

pitcher 

table 

window 

pitcher 

door 

table 

chair 

window 
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w- 
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house 



-)«!- 



bear 




Pegasus 




Betty 




mouse 
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Find the table. 
Find the pitcher. 
Run to the door. 
Run to the ^ndow. 
Find the bear. 
Find Pegasus. 
Find BettY. 

ft/ 

Run to the table. 
Find the house. 
Find the mouse. 
Run, mouse! 
Run, children 1 
Run to me. 

[These lines are to be read silently, and reproduced in action ; or, chil- 
dren may take turns in dictating aloud for others to reproduce in action. 
See note 3.] 
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PLAYING HOUSE 

Come, play house. 

Get the plates. 

Put the plates on the table. 

Get the knives. 

Put the knives on the table. 

Get the forks. 

Put the forks on the table. 
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Put the ¥ 




on the table. 



Get the pitcher. 

Put the pitcher on the table. 



Play get the 



Put the bread on the table. 





Play get the 



Get the chairs. 



One, two, three, four. 



Dinner is ready! 



Come to dinner. 



[The table and dishes necessary for this exercise may be made of card- 
board. See note 4.] 
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[Occupation. See note 6.] 

Get some paper. 

Get the scissors. 

Make a table. 

Make the plates. 

One, two, three, four. 

Put the plates on the table. 

Make the chairs. 
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PAPEU CUTTING 
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Nine o'clock I 
Good-morning to you. 
Take out your book. 
Take out your pencil. 

Learn all you can. 




Twelve o'clock I 

It is noon. 

Put your book away. 

Put your pencil away. 

Take your hat. 

Go home to dinner. 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


one 


two 


three 


four 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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Eight o'clock! 

It is bed time. 

Put your to3^s away. 

Kiss papa and mamma. 

Give baby a kiss. 

Say "Good-night 

Go to bed. 

Shut your e3^es. 

Go to sleep. 





■ Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise." 



V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


iive 


six 


seven 


eight 


5 


6 


7 


8 
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Hickory, 
dickoiy, 
dock ! 
The mouse 

ran up the clock ; 
The clock 

struck one 
And the mouse 

ran down, 
Hickory, 
dickory, 
dock! 



IX 

nine 
9 



X 

ten 
10 



XI 

eleven 
11 



XII 

twelve 
12 
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The cat says, 
Meow, meo^ meow! 

Tlie dog says, 
Bo^ v^ov^, ^\;\ro^wI 

The cow says, 
Moo, moo, moo I 

The duck says. 
Quack, quack, quack! 

The o^ says, 
Who, "^ho, who-oo! 





9t. 
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idillel I 

1^ fiflfllp I 



Hi! diddle, die 

The <'iit played thu fiddle, 
Tlie iiovi juiuiied over the moon ; 

The little dug huii^lied 

To see siieli craftj 
And the dish ran away 

With the !^pt>on! 
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Hi! diddle, diddle I* 
Play you are the cat. 
Get the fiddle. 
Play on the fiddle. 

Play you are the cow. 

Jump! Jump high. 

Jump over the moon. 
Play you are the little dog. 
Laugh ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Play you are the dish. 

Play you are the spoon. 

Run, dish. 

Run a^^^ay with the spoon. 
Hi! diddle, diddle! 

[* See note 5.] 
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Bow, ^wow, -wo'wl 
Whose dog art thou? 
Little Tom Tinker's dog, 
Bow, wow,. ^\row ! 



[Occupation. See note 6.] 

Play you are Tom Tinker. 
Make a little dog-house. 
Make a little plate. 
Put a ^==«o on the plate. 
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This little pig 

went to market; 

This little pig 

stayed at home; 

This little pig 

had roast beef; 

This little pig 
had none; 



This little pig cried, 
" Wee, wee, ^vv^ee, 
I want some." 



^ 



*<:^^<y^^J^ 
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BETTY AND THE PITCHER 

[Teacher and pupils read this story in partnership.] 

Betty is so kind, every one loves her. 
One day her mother said, 

Get me some ^^ater, Betty. 

Take this pitcher. 

Find the water at the spring. 

On the way, Betty met a dog. 

Bow, T\row, wow ! Good-morning, 

Betty. 
Where are you going? 
I am going to the spring 

for some Avater. 
Bo^ T\^ow ! I will go ^\^ith yon. 

And away they ran together. 




BETTY 
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Meow, meow! Good -morning, 

Betty. 
Where are you going? 
I am going to the spring 

for some water. 
May I go with yon ? 
Yes, yes, my little kitty. 
Moo, moo ! Good-morning, Betty. 
Where are you going? 
I am going to the spring 

for some wabtev. 
May I go with you ? 
Yes, yes, dear old cow. 

And Betty gave the cow a bunch of sweet 
clover. 
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Cluck, cluck, cluck! May I go 

too? 
Yes, yes, my pretty hen. 
Peep, peep, peep ! 
We will go with Betty, too. 
Betty is so kind. 
Ha, ha, ha ! laughed the water 

at the spring. 
I shall go with Betty, too. 

On the way home, they met an old woman. 

Betty ! see the poor old woman. 
See her big basket. 

How tired she is! 

You dear, dear old mother, 

1 will give you a drink. 
Drink my good fresh water. 



'm^ 




BETTY AND THE DOG 
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Soon they met a strange dog. 

He \sras very thirsty. 

Betty! see the poor dog. 
Come, you dear old dog. 
Drink my good fresh ^v\^ater. 

The poor dog drank, and drank, and drank. 
The water was almost gone. 

Bow, wo^\r, wo^v\^! thank yon, 
kind Betty. 

I»I"ext they came to a flower bed. 
The flowers were wilting in the sun. 

Yon dear little flowers, 

1 -will give yon a drink. 

Then Betty poured all the water out of the 
pitcher. 
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The spring was a long way off. 

Betty was tired. 

The dog was tired. 

The kitty ^vv^as tired. 

The co^vv^ was tired. 

The hen and chickens were tired. 

"I must go back," said Betty. 
" We must go home," said the others. 
Then Betty was left all alone. 
Now a strange thing happened. 
A little voice began to sing : 

Betty O, Betty O, 
See your pitcher, 
Betty O ! 
" Oh, oil, oh ! " cried Betty. 

What a funny pitcher! 
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Two little legs came out. 

Two little arms came out. 

It was a fairy i)itcher now. 

I will get the water, Betty. 
I will help you every day. 
I will set the table. 
I will make the bread. 

I will sweep the floor. 

I will help you all the day. 

Betty was so hapj)y, 

she laughed and cried and laughed. 
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Long years passed by. 

Betty became a beautiful lady. 

The king sa^^ Betty one day. 
" What a beautiful lady ! " said he. 
"I ^11 marry her. 

She shall be the queen. 

I will take her to my home." 
"Take my pitcher, too," said 
Betty. 

When Betty reached the palace, 

all the people came out to see her. 
Then a strange thing happened. 
A little voice began to sing: 

Betty O, Betty OI 
See your pitcher, 
. Betty O ! 
"Oh, oh, oh!" cried Betty. 
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Q_- j^j" epied all the people. 

The pitcher was turning 

into a beautiful fountain. 
Higher and higher rose the water. 
It was the most beautiful fountain 

in all the world. 

All the people cried, 

"Long live Queen Betty! 
Long live Betty's pitcher!" 
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Play you are a farmer. 

Drive the cows to pasture. 

Let thera eat fresh grass. 
Give them some water. 
Pat the dear old cows. 
Drive them home again. 
"Co boss, CO boss, co boss! 



>> 
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BUTTER FOR THE CHILDREN'S BREAD 



Four legs and a tail, 
And horns — just two; 

Eats hay, 

Gives milk, 
And cries out, ^^ Moo ! ^^ 

What is it? 




GOOD SWEET MILK! 
FIVE CENTS A QUART! 
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APPLES AND APPLE PIE 

Alice, get a little basket. 

Paul, get a big basket. 

Shake the tree. 

Shake the apples do\Yii. 

Down, down, the apples fall. 

Oh, what fun! 

Fill tlie little basket. 

Fill the big basket. 

Take the apples 

to the cart. 
Put the apples 

in the barrel. 
Fill the barrel full. 




APPLE TREES IN THE SPRING 
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Get up, Dobbin! 
Get up! Get up! 

Away we go to the station. 

Put-tlie barrel on the train. 

Ding, dong! Ding, clong! 

Away goes tlie train. 

Choo! Clioo! Clioo! 

Go to the city. 

Take the apples to the city. 
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Good-morning, Mr. Brown. 
Have you nice apples? 
Yes, yes, little man. 
I have nice new apples. 
I will buy some apples. 
Here is the money. 
Thank 3^ou, Mr. Brown. 
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Play you are mamma. 

Please make a pie. 

Get the new apples. 

Peel the apples. 

Cut the apples. 

Put the apples in the pan. 

Put the pan in the oven. 

Is the pie done? 

Please give me some pie. 
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What a good piel 
I like apple pie. 
Thank you, maniina. 
Thank yon, grocer. 
Thank yon, dear old 

Choo-choo-c'hoo. 
Thank yon, Dobbin. 
Thank yon, farmer. 
Thank yon, dear old apple tree. 
Thank yon, snn, 

and wind, and i-ain. 
We thank yon all 

for the apple tree. 

[With the following picture as a suggestion, trace the history of a loaf of 
bread.] 
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THISTLE SEED 




Thistle seed, thistle seed, 

Fly away, fly; 
The hair on your body 

Will take you up high. 
Let the ^nd whirl you 

Around and around; 
You'll not hurt yourself 

When you fall to the ground. 



-From Chinese "Mother Goose Rhymes," 
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Ride a black horse 

To Banbury Cross, 
To see a fine lady 

Upon a white horse; 
With rings on her fingers, 

And bells on her toes. 
She shall make mnsic 

Wherever she goes. 
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Up in tlie sky 
We gallop so free, 
Pegasus and I. 

We dasli in and out 
Of the clouds so high, 
Pegasus and I. 

We fly to the east, 
We fly to the west, 
Pegasus and I. 

Oh, who in the world 

Is as happy as w^e, 

Pegasus and I? 

[Before reading this page, tell the story of Bellerophon's search for 
Pegasus, and what the wonderful horse helped him to do. See Hawthorne's 
'' Wonder Book,"] 
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PEGASUS AND BELLEROPHON 
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John, play you have a pony. 
Paul may be the pony. 

Gallop, gallop, 
Gallop, you may, 
Over the hills 
And far a"way. 

Play the pony loses a shoe. 
Be careful now. 
Don't ride too fast. 
Find a blacksmith shop. 
Ben may be the blacksmith. 

Cling, clang, cling. 
Hear the anvil ring. 

Stand still, my pretty pony. 

Put on the shoe. 

Thank you, kind blacksmith. 
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A GAME 

Get a stick. 

Get a little ball. 

Stand the stick near the ;v\^all. 

Roll the ball to the stick. 

Try to hit the stick. 

Try three times. 

If j'^ou can hit the stick, you may name 
the next player. 
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Jack, be nimble, 
Jack, be quick. 

Jack, jump over 
The candlestick! 
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GUESSING GAME 



Guess what I have. 

Is it alive? No. 

Is it good to eat? No. 

Is it round? No. 

Is it square? Yes. 

Is it red? No. 

Is it T\^hite? Yes. 

Is it made of wood? No. 

Is it made of paper? No. 

Is it m.ade of cloth? Yes. 
Oh, I know ^lat it is. 

It is a [See note 8.] 

Now I will guess for you. 
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LONDON BRIDGE 
A Game 

T^\^o children stand. 

Take hands and make a bridge. 

Make a high bridge. 

Sing this song: 

London Bridge is falling down, 

Falling down, 

Falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down, 

So mei'rily. 

Ruth, ^\^alk under the bridge. 
William, walk under the bridge. 
All ^v\^alk under the bridge. 
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See the bridge shake. 
Oh, oh! Down it falls! 
It falls do^wn on Paul/ 
Come out, Paul, come out. 
Make a ne^w bridge. 
Make the bridge strong.' 
Now, all sing : 

London Bridge is falling down, 

Falling down, 

Falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down. 

So merrily. 



1 One child is encircled by the arms of the two children fonning the 
bridge. 

2 The child caught must stand back of one pier of the bridge, apparently 
to steady it. 

[When no children are left to walk under the bridge, let the two sides 
test which is the stronger by a gentle tug-of-war.] 
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Walk under the bridge again. 
Oil, oil ! Down it falls ! 

It falls on . 

Come out, , come out. 

Make the bridge again. 
Xow walk under the bridge. 
Again, all sing : 

London Bridge is falling down, 





A CHRISTMAS SECKET 
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A CHRISTMAS SECRET 



I have a nice little secret. 

Oliristnias is coining, you kno^vNT. 

I am playing Santa Glaus. 

I am making a little basket. 

Tlie basket is for mamiTia. 

When mamma goes to sleep, 
I shall put the basket 
on the Christmas tree. 

Please don't tell my secret. 

Have you a nice secret, too? 

I v^ish you a Merry Christmas! 
I wish you a Happy Xew Year! 
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RIDDLES 

I am thinking: of - 



It is inside of sometliing 

on m}^ table. 
I never sa^^^ it. 
You never sixw it. 
Nobody ever sa^v it 
If yon guess what it is, 

I will let you eat it. 




[See note 8.] 



As round as an apple, 
As deep as a cup; 

All the king's horses. 
Can not pull it up. 

[See note 8.] 
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ALMOKa 



'AC0RN5 



Whicli nut do you like best? 
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I have one cent. 
I can buy a ^^ with one cent. 
Shall I buy it ? 

I can buy a ^L ^vith one cent. 
Shall I buy it ? 
One cent will buy a 
Shall I buy it ? 
One cent Avill buy a little 
I can put the cent 
in my little 
What shall I do ^with my cent ? 





What will five cents buj'? 
What will ten cents buy P 




From United Staten Agricultural Department Report 
A PINE TREK 
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THE LITTLE PINE TREE* 

"I ^sh I had leaves of gold!" 
said a little pine tree. 

"I hate these ugly needles !"t 

Night came doT\^n. 

The tree went to sleep. 

"Let us run away," 

said all the little needles. 

Then a fairy touched the tree.t 

"Foolish little tree!" 
said the fairy. 

"She ^\^ants leaves of gold. 

I will give her leaves of gold." 

[* See note 7.] t Teacher read, if necessary. 
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"oil, oh, how beautiful!" 

sang the pine next morning. 
"Xo one is so fine as I." 
Soon a thief came that way.t 
He stole all the gold. 
Poor little pine tree! 
"I do not like leaves of gold. 
I wish I had leaves of glass!" 
Xight came do^vn again. 
The tree went to sleep. 
Again the little fairy said, 
"Foolish little tree! 
She wants leaves of glass. 
I Avill give her leaves of glass." 



to 



"Oh, oil, how beautiful!" 

sang the little pine tree. 
"No one is so fine as I." 
Soon a wind came that way. 
Crash went all the glass! 
"Oh, oh!" cried the little pine, 
"Leaves of glass I do not like. 
I wish I had nice broad leaves 

like the oak." 
Night came do^vn, and the tree 

went to sleep. 
The fairy touched her again.t 
"Now," sang the little pine tree, 

"I can be lia]3i3y. 
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I have nice broad leaves 

like the oak." 
Soon a cow came that way. 
"What nice leaves 

for my dinner," said she. 
Poor little pine tree I 
The cow ate all the broad leaves. 
"I wish, I ^\^ish, oh, I wish 

I had my own little needles ! " 
Night came down. 
All the little needles came back. 
" You shall stay with me always," 

said the happy little tree. 

"I love yon." 
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THE RUNAWAY SNOWMAN 

Fred : 

Hurrah, boys ! The snowman 

is done! 
Jack Frost, take good care of him. 
Don't let him run away. 
We must go into the house 

for dinner no^\^. 

Tlie snoioman: 

Let me run a^v\^ay. 
I ^want to go into the house 
for dinner, too. 

J(tck Frost: 

Ha, ha! That you can never do! 

A thousand little sunbeams : 

Oh, yes, you can, if we help 3^ou. 
Run into the ^vell, snowman. 
You can soon see Fred at dinner I 
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PETER'S NEW COAT 

Peter was very, very poor. 
But he was al^ways kind. 
"We love Peter," said the lambs. 
"He feeds us nice green grass." 
"We love Peter," sang the birds. 
"He found nice long threads 

for our nests." t 
"We love Peter, too," 

said the crabs and fishes.t 
"He never hurts us." 
One day Peter was playing 

in the woods. 
He met a lamb. 
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Where is your coat, Peter?" 

asked the lamb. 
"I have no coat. ^. 

Mamma has no mone}^. 
Sometimes vro have no bread 

for our dinner." 
"You may have my wool 

for a coat," said the lamb. 
" Oh, thank you ! " said Peter. 
Then he came to a thorn bush.t 
"Let me card your wool," 

said the thorn bush.t 
"I can do it nicely." 
" Oh, thank you ! " cried Peter. 
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Then he met a spider. 

"Give me your ^vool, little boy," 

said the spider. 
"I will help to make your coat. 
I will spill the thread for 3^011, 

and I ^vill help to weave 

the cloth." t 
" Oh, thank you ! " cried Peter. 
" I will take the cloth to mamma." 
"Wait a minute, kind Peter," 

called a crab.t 
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Let me take your cloth. 
I will cut the coat for you 
See my big shears !"t 
"Let m.e help, too," 

saiig a little bird. 
"I will sew 3" our coat.' 
" Oh, thank you, thank yon ! " 
The coat is all done' now. 
Put it on. 
Oh, w^hat a beautiful coat! 
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Baa! baa! black, slieop, 
Have yoii any wool? 

Yes sir, 3^es sir, 
Three bags full : 

One for my master, 
One for my dame, 

And one for the little 

That lives in the lane. 



boy 





THE TAME BEAR 
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Bruin is a tame bear. 

Don't be afraid. 

He plays v^ith the children. 

He lets Harry pull his hair. 

He lets Fred roll over his back. 

He lets little Elsie feed him 

from her hand.t 
"Let us play soldiers," said Harry. 
"Here, Briiin, take this big gnn. 
Fred may have a gun, too. 
Elsie may take the flag. 
Now, forward! March!" 

Rub-a-cUib-dub ! 
Rub-a-dub-dub ! 
This is the way— 
Rub-a-dub-dub! 
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Good-morning, little Nannook. 
Please tell us about your coat. 
Did you buy your coat? 
No, papa and mamma made it 

for me. 
Papa ^v^^ent hunting. 
He caught a reindeer. 
Papa cleaned the reindeer skin.t 
Mamma cut it. 
She cut it with a big knife. 
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Mamma se^\;^ed the coat. 

She made me two coats. 

I ^wear one with the hair inside, 

I viesiT one with the hair outside. 

Papa has a coat like mine. 

Mamma's coat is almost 

like mine. 
Mamma's hood is very large. 
She puts the baby in her hood. 
Jack Frost cannot get the baby. 
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LITTLE NANNY ETTICOAT 

Little Nanny Etticoat 
In a white petticoat, 
And a red nose; 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 

[See note 8.] 
TWENTY-FOUR WHITE HORSES 

Twenty-four white horses 

On a red hill; 
Now they tramp, 

Now they champ. 
Now they stand still. 

[See note 8.] 




i 
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OUR FLAG 
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OUR FLAG 

There are many flags 

in many lands, 
There are flags 

of every hue; 
But there is no flag 

in any land, 
Like onr own 

red, white, and blue. 

— Mary H. Howliston 
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Long may it Tv^ave 
O'er the land 

of the free. 
And the home 

of the brave." 
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LADYBIRD 

Ladybird, ladybird, 

Fly away home! 

Your bouse is on fire, ^ 

Your children will burn! 

Ladybird, ladybird, 

Fly a^v^ray home ! 

Fly away. 

Fly a^\ray, 

Fly away home! 
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The Chinese children say it this way : 



Ladybug, ladybug, 

Fly away, do; 
Fly to the mountain 

And feed upon dew, 
Feed upon dew 

And sleep on a rug. 
And then run away 

Like a good little bug. 

— From Chinese "Mother Goose Rhymes," 

translated by Professor Headland. 




Find the mamina ladybird- 
Find the baby ladybird. 
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[Hia^^ratha] 
Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
"Whispered, "What is that, 

:N'okoniis ? " 
And the good Nokomis 

ans^v^^ered : 
"'Tis the heaven of flov^ers you 

see there; 
All the v^ild flo^wers of the forest. 
All the lilies of the prairie. 
When on earth they fade and 

perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above 

US." [See note 5.] 




"SAW THE RAINBOW IN THE HEAVEN" 
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THE BIG MOUNTAIN AND THE LITTLE SQUIRREL 

The big mountain: 

Ha, ha, ha, little squirrel, 

you are so little! 
What are you good for? 
Just think ^lat I can do. 
I can stop the clouds. 
I can catch the rain. 
I can help make the big river. 

TTie little squirrel: 

Yes, big mountain, 

you can do many things. 
But you cannot crack a nut.t 
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THE MORNING-GLORY'S CLIMB 




Twit; twit, t-we 
pur likTel nest 
the cherry^^^Fl^. 



Tvyit . twit , t wee ! Z 



[s^almost clorve] ^> 




"Oh, let me see it!" 

cried a little morning-glory. 
It ^\;^ras a very, very little 

morning-glory. 
It ^^as only six inches high.t 
"I wish I could see your nest, 

little bird. 
Show it to me." 
"You must climb the tree," 

said the little bird. 
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"Oh, the tree is too high. 
HoTNT can I grow so high?" 
"I will help you," 

said a rosebiish.t 
"Olirab on me." 
The morning-glory grew 

and grew. 
It grew to the top 

of the rosebush. 
But it could not see the nest. 

^^''^Twit.^^ twee! 

"^ "^ i^, ThFee little eggs 

^M* li\ the eheri'V tf-ee^ 
kVe almost hatched ! 
Iwit , twit , t-Wee I 

"Oh, oh, let me see the eggs I" 
cried the morning-glory. 
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"You mnst climb the tree," 

said the little bird. 
" Oh, how can I climb so high ? " 
" I will help you," said the fence. 
"Climb on me." 
The morning-glory gre^^ 

and grew. 
It gre^w to the toj^ of the fence. 
Bnt it could not see the eggs. 

"Twit, twit, t-wee! 
Our baby birds, 
One, two, three. 
Will soon be flying: 
Twit, twit, t-wee ! " 

"Oh, oh, let me see the little 
birds!" cried the morning- 
glory. 




ROBINS AT HOME 
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"If you climb up the tree, 

you shall see the little birds." 
Poor morning-glory! 
Who could help her now? 
A little girl lived near by. 
" I kno^^ what you wish," 

said the kind little girl. 
"I ^v\rill bring a string. 
I ^will tie one end to the fence. 
I A\rill tie the other end 

to the cherry tree. 
Now, climb up the tree." 
The morning-glory grew 

and grew. 
At last it reached the nestit 
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But where were the little birds? 
The nest ^\ras empty. 
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THE ROBIN 

Rollicking Robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain? 

Care for it ? Glad of it. Doesn^t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 

And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 

And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 
For his hungry little Robins to eat ? 

^*;Ha! ha! ha!^^ Hear the jolly bird laugh, 
^^ Who loves not the rain is happy but half."'^ 




HARE AND TORTOISE 
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SLOW AND SURE 

A hare went out to play. 
He said, "I like to run 

and jump and hop." 
He ssiw a tortoise. " Oh," he said, 
"What funny little legs 

you have! 
You cannot run." 
The tortoise said, "Do you see 

that tree ? Let us run to it. 

See w^ho ^11 be there first."- 
Away ^v\^ent the hare. 
He hopped very fast. 

The tortoise crawled slowly on. 

The hare stopped to eat. 
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The tortoise crawled slowly on. 

Then the hare ran fast. 
He stopped to play in the field. 
"The tortoise is so slow," he said, 
"I shall have plenty of time." 
Then the hare ^\^ent to sleep. 
The tortoise craved slo^y on. 
At last the tortoise 

came to the tree. 
The hare vroke up. 
He ran very fast. 
' He came to the tree. 
He found the tortoise there. 
What do you think the hare 

said ? 
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There is a little house 
That often takes a walk, 

And, what is more strange, 
It knows h.o^w to talk. 

It calls to its children 
All the long, long day, 

" Come, come, follow me, 
I'll show you the ^^ay." 

At night this little house — 
So I have heard it said — 

Tucks all its little ones 
In a feather bed.t 
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I had a little hen, 

The prettiest ever seen; 
She T\rashed all the dishes 

And kept the house clean ; 
She ^v^^ent to the mill 

To buy me some flonr, 
And brought it all home 

In less than an hour; 
She baked all my bread, 

Put some ^^ater in the pail, 
Then sat by the fire 

And told a fine tale. 
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WHO WAS HUMPTY DUMl'TY? 



Hunipty JJinniity 

sat oil a wall ; 
Hunipty J ) u ]ui)ty 

had a groat tall: 
All the king's horses 

and all the king's men 
Couldn't put Humpty Dumpty 

together again. 




THE STAB SISTEB 
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I have a little sister, 

Peep, peep, peep ! 
She wades in the waters, 

Deep, deep, deep ; 
She climbs up the mountains. 

High, high, high; 
Poor little sister ! 

She has but one eye ! 

Do you knoTV^ this little sister? 
Look for her at night. 
Look in the pond- 
Look on the tree-tops. 
Look in the sky. 
She will smile at yon 

^th her one little eye. 
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THE STAR DIPPER 



Once upon a time a little girl 

'sat ^v^^eeping under a treat 
It was long, long ago. 
She had a little tin dipper. 
It fell out of her hand. 
A fairy lived in the tree. 
Why do you ^\^eep, little girl ? 
I cannot find any water. 
All the springs are dried up. 
All the brooks are dried up. 
My flowers are dead. 
My mamma is very thirsty. 
The rain has forgotten us.t 




"I CANNOT FIND ANY WATER" 
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"Look in your dipper," said 

the fairy. 
"Oh, oh, some ^vNrater! 
Where did it come from?" 
She ran home very fast. 
"O mamma dear, I have some 

water for you ! " 
Then, strange to tell, the dipper 

changed to beautiful silver. t 
"Ah, no," said mamma, 

"I will not take it. 

I can do without it. 

Give it to Mary. 

She works so hard for us."t 
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As she said these kind ^v^ords, 

the dipper ^was changed to 

shining gold. 
Just then the door opened. 
An old man stood in the door. 
He ^\;\^as sad and weary, t 
" Give the ^^rater to the old man," 

said kind Mary. 
The little girl lifted the dipper 

to the old man's lips. 
Then his face shone like the sun. 
Seven times he touched his lips 

to the dipper. 
Each time, a sparkling diamond 

came out on the dipper. t 
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Then he smiled, and a beautiful 

fountain sprang out of the 

dipper, t 
The diamonds rose into the air. 
They went higher and higher, 

TNray up to the sky. 
They changed into stars. 
Beautiful, beautiful stars! 
"Now see your dipper in the 

sky," said the old man. 
"It says, 

"GOD LOVES THE CHEERFUL GIVEE." 



KIND WORDS CAN NEVER DE. 




GOOD-NIGHT 
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BLACKBOARD PREPARATION 

The daily administrative duties of the schoolroom are full 
of excellent opportunities for teaching the beginner to read. 
Every day the child experiences the delight, often many times 
over, of responding to such remarks as these: — 

Good-morning. 

Get me a chair. 

Bring the scissors. 

Put the flowers in the window. 

Take the pointer. 

Make this and that. 

Stand. Sit. 

Be quick. Be careful. Etc. 

These occasions are the golden opportunities for introducing 
the child to written words. When, for instance, occasion arises 
for saying, "Go to the table," write the direction on the board, 
in a place where it may remain, for several days, then add, " This 
is what I told you to do. Some day, when I wish you to go to 
the table again, I shall point to these words (or write them again) 
instead of speaking to you. Will you know what they tell you 
to do?" (Again repeat the verbal direction.) Other directions 
should be added to the blackboard list as fast as the children can 
distinguish them, and then utilized throughout the day, whenever 
opportunity presents itself, until mastered. 

The following fifty words should be taught in this way, in 
connection with all and any exercises of the schoolroom, before 
the Primer is put into the child's hands. 
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Good-morning. 
Children, stand; (sit; see; etc.). 

Boys, . Girls, . All . 

Come to me. 

Go to the window; (to sleep; home). 

Get a chair ; (the scissors ; some pencils). 

Put your book on the table. 

Put your paper away. 

Shut the door; (your eyes). 

Pass to the . Run to the . 

Find one (tw^o, or three) 

Play you are . 

Take the flowers; (the toys). 

Give . 

I will . You will . 

for the doll-house. 

Make — . 

vsrould like to have . 
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LESSON NOTES 

Note 1. When the child opens to page 11, his eyes should im- 
mediately greet something that is already familiar to him, some- 
thing that will arouse confidence in finding more that he knows. 
Teacher and pupils then take turns in repeating the greetings. 
(The small print in the text is intended to be read by the teacher.. 
Oftentimes, before she reads her part, it is advisable to let the child 
tell any hints he may have gotten himself from the small type.) 

Note 2. Pages 12 and 13 belong to one lesson. Have the pic- 
ture named; tell what the small type in the adjoining space says; 
ask the children to read their word for the same thing (the larger 
type) ; occasion comparison of the two ; then request a search for 
the same thing on the opposite page. This exercise is a very help- 
ful form of word study, calling special attention to differences in 
form, and may be applied on the blackboard to other words, when 
drilling on new material. The unfinished words at the bottom of 
page 13 call for still more careful observation in order to determine 
what they might become. 

Note 3. Pages 14 and 15, together with the pictures on page 12, 
are to be used in unison. (For this purpose, page 14 must be cut or 
folded on the line indicated.) After treating page 14 as in the 
preceding lesson, let the children respond to the directions on 
page 15. They " find the table " by pointing to the appropriate 
picture on the opposite page, or by touching the real thing in the 
schoolroom. Though this lesson and other similar ones contain no 
organic sequence, no plot, there is at every step something for the 
child to do, a condition which furnishes one of the best of motives 
for the beginner's attention to reading. 
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Note 4. In the lesson for playing house, let the children take 
turns in doing the actual work while others give the directions from 
the book. This exercise may be varied ad libitttm on the blackboard. 

Note 5. Mother Goose rhymes and other familiar selections 
offer a rich field for early work in primary reading. Their presen- 
tation involves a method quite distinct from other kinds of reading 
matter. First, the children leai*n the jingle by heart; second, they 
dictate the same to the teacher, line by line, as she writes it on the 
board ; third, they compare each line on the board with the corre- 
sponding one which they find in the book ; fourth, they find certain 
parts as called for, both on the board and in the book, gradually 
differentiating the particular words and phrases which may be needed 
for interpreting the same in another setting. In these lessons, such 
words as " fiddle '' and " craft " on pages 24 and 25, and " lilies of 
the prairie," etc., on page 96, — words which do not occur again in 
the book, — should have no detailed attention called to them. See 
Word List for the more staple words. 

Note 6. This occupation is intended for silent work at the 
seat, and may be cutting, sketching, or modeling, as the teacher 
desires. Many of the regular seat-work exercises of the day may 
be similarly directed by short sentences on the board, thus taking 
'advantage of natural incentives in the effort to read. 

Note 7. In the story of The Little Pine-tree and in some of 
the succeeding lessons, there are certain words and phrases which 
occur but once in the book, or are so seldom used as to make drill 
upon them unadvisable. Some of these phrases are indicated thus, fj 
and should be rendered by the teacher as occasion requires. 

Note 8. Answers to riddles: page 61, a handkerchief. Page 
68, the kernel of a nut ; a hole in the ground. Page 90, a lighted 
candle ; my teeth. 
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ALPHABET SONG 



fers 




^ 



N .N 



— -N— 



^=i= 



•U — )^ 



- ^ — .'^^ N — fV- -A — s H — ^- r 



abcdefg hi jklmnop 




^^^^^^^^^^ 



qrstuvw xyz, the end you see; 



^ 



N N 



N — ^- 



3?e£^ 



"^ 



-A— •- 



r^ ^. 



abed efg, I can say my a b c. 
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WORD LIST 



Articles and prepositions should only be taught incidentally ; 
hence they are not included in this list. Words contained in the 
memorized selections, and which do not occur elsewhere in the 
book, therefore demanding no special attention, are also not in- 
cluded. The following 380 words include the 50 words men- 
tioned on p. 126 which are to be learned before taking the Primer. 



Aa 

all 

away 

are 

arms 

again 

Alice 

apple 

alive 

am 

ate 



ask (ed) 
afraid 
any 
air 

Bb 

baby 
Betty 



bear 

book 

bed 

big 

basket 

bread 

beautiful 

barrel 

buy 

black 

ball 

bridge 

broad 

back 

boys 

but 



Bniin 

blue 

bird 



bring 


careful 


brought 


cloth 


bake (ed) 


Christmas 




couldn't 


Cc 


care 


chair 


coat 


children 


call (ed) 


come (ing) 


caught 


can 


catch 


clock 


climb 


cat 




cow 


Dd 


cried 


door 


cluck 


dinner 


came 


down 


cents 


duck 


cart 


dog 


city 


dish 


cut 


dear 


clouds 


drink 
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drive 


fine 


grew 


hour 


Dobbin 


fly 


girl 


hunting 


done 


fill 






don't 


full . 




li 


deep 


fast 


Hh 


is 


do 


fairy 


house 


I 


dipper 


foolish 


hat 


it 


died 


feed 


home 


inside 


dried 


Fred 


high (er) 


if 




flag 


had 




Ee 


fire 


hen 


Jj 


eight 


fence 


her 


jump 


eyes 


first 


help 


John 


every 


field 


he 


Jack Frost 


eat 


follow 


have 


just 


ever 


flour 


here 




Elsie 




hair 


Kk 


^gg 


»g 


hurt 


knives 


end 


good 


horse 


kiss 


empty 


get 


happy 


kitty 




go (ing) 


hit 


kind 


Ff 


give (ing) 


hurrah 


king 


find 


grass 


him 


know 


four 


goes 


his 


kept 


fresh 


guess 


hand 




flowers 


gold 


hill 


L 1 


farmer 


glass 


how 


little 


five 


green 


hare 


laugh (ed) 


fall 


gun 


hop (ped) 


long (er) 


fun (ny) 


grow 


heard 


live 
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let 


many 


own 


Peter 


like 


mountain 


our 


plenty 


leaves 


morning-glory 


other 


pail 


love 


milk 


often 


pond 


lamb 


more 


once 




large 


mill 


open (ed) 


Qq 


last 


men 




quack 


leg 




pp 


quick 


look 


Nn 


papa 




lift (ed) 


nine 


pitcher 


Rr 


lips 


noon 


Pegasus 


run 




night 


play (ing, ed) 


rain 


Mm 


nice (ly) 


plate 


ride 


morning 


not 


put 


roll 


mamma 


now 


paper 


round 


mouse 


next 


pencil 


red 


me 


New Year 


pig 


Ruth 


make 


no 


pretty 


reindeer 


moon 


never 


peep 




may 


needles 


poor 


Ss 


mother 


nest 


people 


some 


Mr. Brown 


Nannook 


pat 


scissors 


man 




Paul 


says 


money- 


Oo 


please 


shut 


made 


one 


pie 


sleep 


merry (ly) 


out 


peel 


spoon 


must 


old 


pan 


spring 


met 


oh 


pony 


so 


march 


oven 


pull 


shall 


mine 


oak 


pine 


see 
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saw 


seen 


they 


would 


said. 


sister 


there 


woke 


sweet 


smile (ed) 


top 


wash (ed) 


shake 


shine (ing) 


tie 


why 


sun 


stood 


tortoise 


window 


she 


shone 


that 


who 


skj 


stars 


talk 


went 


shoe 




told 


want 


shop . 


Tt 


tin 


water 


stand 


table 


these 


where 


still 


two 


thirsty 


will 


sheep 


three 




we 


square 


take 


Uu 


was 


sing 


twelve 


us 


were 


song 


time 




what 


strong 


this 


Vv 


wind 


secret 


thank 


very 


when 


set 


tired 




white 


sang 


them 


Ww 


wall 


soon 


tree 


wood 




snow 


try- 


walk 


Xz 


spider 


train 


William 




sew (ed) 


tell 


wish 


Yy 


soldiers 


think (ing) 


way 


you 


squirrel 


thing 


well 


your 


stop 


ten 


wool 


yes 


show 


then 


wear 




string 


tame 


warm 


Zz 



